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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Business, 
Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘he O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnte Communism 
or CompeLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love on!y within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 


for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some « 
Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 


them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full 


2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which ihey have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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| THE WORLD'S MARCH. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
O you think the world” is prepared 
for Communism?” This is the ques- 
| tion that meets us every day, coming from half- 
converted but anxious disciples of the Nico- 
We frankly answer, No; we do 
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demus sort. 
not think the world is prepared for Commu- 
nism; nor, do we think itis prepared as a 
whole, for Republicanism, or even for Consti- 
tutional Monarchy ; nay, we do not think it is 
prepared for Christianity in the lowest sense of 
the term. The bulk of mankind, living in 
Asia and Africa, has not yet emerged from the 
grossest heathenism, and is probably less pre- 
pared at this moment to receive and appreciate 
Christ, than the Greeks and Romans were eight- 
teen hundred years ago. But on the other 
hand we do believe that a part of mankind are 
prepared for things that the whole world is not 
prepared for. We see that God sent Christian- 
ity into the worid eighteen hundred years ago, 
and we therefore believe that he saw a fart of 
mankind were prepared for it; and that he 
thought the best thing he could do was to give 
them what they were prepared for, put them at 
the head, and let the rest of the world have 
the benefit of their improvement while working 
into a state of preparation. 
some nations are prepared for a Constitutional 
Monarchy, and some for Republicanism, while 


So we see that 


others require various forms of despotism ; 
and there seems to be room enough for all 
kinds, and patience on the part of God and all 
good men to wait on the slow process of gen- 
eral preparation for liberty, keeping always the 
best models of self-government in front. And 
so (to come to the point) we do believe that a 
part of the world are prepared for Communism, 
and that it will do no harm but great good to 
the rest of mankind, for these to go forward to 
what they are prepared for, and set good ex. 
amples, while those that are behindare coming 
up. All that is wanted to make this state of 
things profitable and even agreeable, is that 
there should be a spirit of moderation and 
toleration on both sides. We are a long crowd 
marching up the avenue of improvement. 
Those that are behind must not try to stop or 
trample on those that are before, and those 
that are before must not despise or provoke 
those that are behind ; but all must move on in 
a good spirit, as the army of God, bound for 
the kingdom. 

And by way of doing our part toward keep- 
ing the peace between those that are before 
and those that are behind, I will here offer 
some serious counsel to those that are nearest 
to us and may be supposed to be most zealous 
for new things. 





Brethren, do not be in a hurry yourselves, 
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and do not try to hurry the great march in which 
you are moving. We are on the bridge from 
things as they are to things as they ought to be. 
Do not try to get up a crowd and a rush for 
the bridge. Some are on the borders of the 
resurrection ; some are just entering Commu- 
nism ; and some are only beginning to look at 
salvation from sin. Let us have no wrangling 
about these successive sections of the bridge. 
It would be a disaster and not a success, if 
you should bring about a rush for Commu- 
nism before men have deliberately traversed 
the previous stage of Perfectionism, For our 
part, we earnestly hope that society as it ‘is 
may have opportunity for long study of Christ, 
and for thorough drill in the school of mutual 
criticism, before it breaks up and dissolves in 
Communism. 


Beware of the proselyting spirit. Beware 
of the fanatical spirit. Beware of the preach- 
ing spirit. The Kingdom of Heaven is not 
coming in these whirlwinds and thunders, but 
in the still small voice of good deeds. 


ONWARD FOREVER. 


[Selected from G. W. N.'s Writings] 

E are by nature progressive beings. 
made to move on from one stage of de- 
In certain periods of 
The 
child, for instance, is at first, without indepen- 
dent subsistence and lives by virtue of its con- 
nection with its mother; but it soon passes 
from that stage to another, in which it has the 
power of sustaining itself independently of its 
mother. Again, the child at one period of its 
life requires to be led by the hand, and sur- 
rounded with all manner of protection and care ; 
but it moves on until it reaches a_ period 
where it is self-protecting. 


velopment to another. 
our experience this is very manifest. 


This progressive experience of the child 
may be taken as an illustration of what 1s a 
fundamental principle of human life. It indi- 
cates the fact, that we live under a law of 
change, of advance from one thing to another. 
Let us look at this law, and seek to under- 
stand it, and give it the scope which is demand- 
ed in all directions. ‘There is no such thing as 
effectually resisting it. Submit to it we must, 
whether we will or not. We are constantly 
changing. We are different beings to-day from 
what we were yesterday. The child, however 
much he might wish to stop at some stage of 
his development, and remain a child, can not do 
it, but must go on—must change from a child 
to an adult person. 


Now, it may be a question whether most of 
the trouble that arises in our social experience, 
and in fact all other, does not proceed from an 
aversion to this law, this principle of progress. 
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There is an attempt on the part of men ata 
certain stage of their advance, to arrest motion 
and stop there—become stationary. It will be 
well worth while to examine our experience, 
and see if this is not whether 
(perhaps ignorantly and unconsciously) we are 
not attempting from time to time, to strive 
against the great law of progress. 

We may infer that the original necessity of 
old age, disease and death, was occasioned 
by resistance to this principle. 


the case—see 


The principle 
of progress embraces our relations to the other 
world as well as to this; there is a continual 
progress from this world, the visible, to the in- 
visible, from the outward to the spiritual ; and 
the tendency to resist this change may have 
made it expedient that disease, old age and death 
should have place as agencies for carrying 
people onward whether they will or not. Such 
seems to be the ground in reason for these 
things. On the other hand, if people can be- 
come sufficiently disciplined in their moral and 
spiritual natures, to enter into this law of 
change, and accept it heartily, and accommo- 
date themselves to it, then the necessity of the 
operation of such agencies as old age and 
death will cease. ‘There must be either by 
death, or translation, or some other means, a 
process going forward of transition toward the 
spiritual world; and the only other means dis- 
coverable, is a hearty acquiescence in the law 
of change, such as will ensure our progress 
thitherward in a voluntary way. 

In respect to love more particularly, there is 
sometimes a disposition in us to claim that a 
certain form of love which is delightful to us, 
shall be perpetual—that we shall be allowed to 
arrest there, and progress. 
This of course brings us into difficulty at once, 
for such is not the plan of God. 


ourselves cease 

His plan is to 
enlarge us, and continually bring us into new cir- 
It is 
no part of his plan to allow us to get into a settled, 
stationary condition in regard to any form of 
our experience. 


cumstances and give us new experiences. 


“Onward” is his word to us. 

On the other hand, the true believer will find 
on examination, and with due consideration will 
rejoice to find, that there is a power controlling 
him that will not let him remain stationary, if 
he would; that he is floating like a mariner on 
the waves, with powers above, beneath, and 
around him, which are impelling him onward. 
Such is the case ; and the fact that we are at 
sea is a continual exhortation to us to trust in 
God We may rest assured that the resurrection 
influences which are at work among us are 
overcoming the tranquillity of stagnation, and 
making us contented with 


“A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep ;” 


that is, a state which implies change from day 
to day, and hour to hour, at the mercy of God. 
Fune 12, 1856. 


MRS. GREGORY'S DAUGHTER. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“For the world, I) would not have Miss 
Gregory know that I am jealous,” soliloquized 
Duncan after witnessing the scene between 


Miss G. and her patient. But this inward tor- 
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ture illy harmonized with the laurels Duncan 
was winning from the passengers for his daring 
prowess as a volunteer sailor. Even Luna was 
thinking of him as one of the best of men, 
ready to sacrifice 
others. 


himself for the good of 
Capt. Furman, who was an adept at 
reading the thoughts of others from the ex- 
pression of the countenance, was not long in 
finding out that Duncan’s spirit was a good 
deal disturbed. ‘The idea flashed through the 
good Captain's mind, that his friend’s mental 
trouble was in some way connected with Miss 
G. and the wounded sailor boy. 
confirmed in this impression. 
and a little dejected, 
himself 


He was soon 
Looking sober 
as though arraigning 
bar of his own consci- 
ence, Duncan said to him one day, 


before the 

“Captain Furman, I see that you notice a 
change in me, and you, of all men, have a 
right to know the cause of it.” He then re- 
lated the particulars already referred to, respect- 
ing young Brown and his fair nurse, expressing 
much disgust at himself for the weakness 
that had overtaken him. 

“Do thyself no harm my boy,” replied the 
Captain ; “ fretting yourself into madness at the 


. “fe . | 
discovery of a mortifying weakness in your | 


character, will not get you out of hell nor carry 
you into heaven: but the line of the truth will 
do both. You say, Duncan, that you were 
seized with a fit of jealousy when you saw 
Miss G. trying to comfort her poor patient? 
Now what is this spirit of jealousy? A jealous 
man is one who suspects that some other man 
is robbing him of his rights, or of his property, 
or of the affections of some woman he claims 
as his, is he not? But let us suppose that a 
private, absolute rights, nor 
property of any kind, that he can call exclu- 
sively his own—not even property in himself. 
Can that man be jealous? can he be robbed? 
can somebody run away with his sweetheart?” 


man has no 


‘When I listened to the reading of that 
paper,” said Duncan, “‘God owns all things’ 
I accepted that principle as [ thought, heartily, 
and had the simplicity to believe that I should 
square my conduct by it ever after. But the 
very first thing, I behaved like an idiot. It is 
not preaching I need, Captain, but the ower 
to make myself a new man, with a heart full of 
that love ‘that seeketh not its own.’ Give me 
that disposition, and | can endure all things 
and suffer all things.” 

“Precisely so, that quality of love and 
nothing less, is the summum bonum—the soul 
and spirit of Christianity and the glory of the 
gospel. The fact is, Duncan, we are all in the 
same boat, and if we would be saved, we must 
not dictate to the Caf/ain how it is to be done. 
He understands his own business.” 

Duncan’s anxiety to conceal his temptation 
from Miss Gregory availed nothing. His 
the inward conflict. 
When she learned from Capt. Furman how 


countenance betrayed 
earnestly he desired to overcome the tempta- 
tion to jealousy and that he was renewing his 
confession of Christ, as the only antidote for 
it, Luna’s respect for him rather increased 
than otherwise, for she had every reason to be- 
lieve that he had an honest heart and an abid- 
ing love of the truth. 

The time had now come for her to decide 
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what answer she should send to Duncan in re- 
ply to his renewed offer of marriage. For 
more than a week she had thought on the sub. 
ject a great deal. She was not im Jove with 
him, though she had great respect for him, 
“What would not I give,” she wrote in her jour- 
nal, “to see and converse for one hour with my 
dearest mother. How I should prize the wis- 
dom of her loving, trusting heart. ‘I can 
trust my heart,’ mother would often say, ‘ where 
I can not trust my head.’” But those desires to 
see her mother being in vain, she went to God 
for herself. And who can deny that God did 
not convey from mother to daughter the instinc- 
tive wisdom her present situation required? 
She was soon enabled to see clearly the path 
before her. She would not accept D.’s offer of 
marriage, without first stating to him her views 
on the subject. She reasoned to herself on 
this wise: “ Already my heart has been given 
to Christ, its true and lawful owner, so, to 
him I am married, and that too in a sense far 
more vital than any outward union to one man 
could possibly be: not for time only, but for 
endless ages. There is very little left,” contin- 
ued the thoughtful girl, “for D. to hang his hopes 
on if he insists on marrying me in the spirit 
and form of the world.” 

After this soliloquy, Miss Gregory had no 
hesitation in accepting Duncan as her husband 
before the civil law, provided he on his part, 
sincerely subscribed to these limitations. Hav- 
ing her mind clearly settled on the question, 
Luna confided her views to Mr. and Mrs. Fur- 
man. The Captain was highly pleased with 
them. 

“But suppose Mr. D. does not accept the 
modifications,” said Luna. 

“So much the worse for him,” replied the 
Captain. “The fact is, Miss Gregory,” con- 
tinuea the Captain, “Duncan was brought up 
by a family, and in a town where they had a 
great deal of religion—particularly Sabbath re- 
ligion, but of a very poor quality! Indeed, it 
was so legal that it could be gathered up after 
the Sunday meeting and stowed away with the 
hymn books, till the next Sunday. But D. by 
degrees, will get out of that and come into the 
feeling that through Christ he can conquer the 
world, the flesh and the devil, and walk in the 
light of God’s love continually, and not be 
ashamed to own before the world that he lives 
without sin.” 

The Captain, of course, was authorized to 
report to D. Luna’s conditional acceptance of 
his hand. To guard against the possibility of 
any verbal misunderstanding respecting her 
views on the subject, Luna took the precaution 
to write them out in a clear, legible hand. That 
document Duncan was now reading with ab- 
sorbing interest. The Captain watched atten- 
tively the workings of his mind as he read and 
re-read the paper which decided his fate. At 
first a slight disappointment was visible, but 
this gave place to a gleam of joy, followed by 
the exclamation, “God be praised! I heartily 
and sincerely accept the limitations and pro- 
visions in this paper of Miss Gregory’s,” at the 
same time reaching out his hand for the Cap- 
tain to shake, who gave it such a grip as to al- 
most torture its owner. Not a long time elapsed 
before the news that Mr. D. and Miss G. 
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were engaged to be married, spread to every 
corner of this floating little republic. 


Luna was not particularly elated over her 
matrimonial engagement. Being well aware 
that the very peculiar modifications of that 
contract would be the occasion of much specu- 
lation and gossip, she resolutely made up her 
mind to invite D. to sit down with her, that to 
gether they might frame a document that would 
embody more fully her own views than were 
stated in the paper given to the Captain. The 
following is a copy of their marriage contract; 


“ The undersigned having a mutual desire to be 
the vehicles and agents of family blessings to our- 
selves and to society at large, propose to unite our 
interests for that purpose under the following com- 
pact, which we will not call marriage unti! we have 
defined it. 

1. As believers in Christ, and members of his 
body, we are already one with each other. 

2. This primary and universal union is more 
radical, and of course, more important than any 
partial, external partnership, such as appertains to 
ordinary mairiage, which terminates with this life. 

3. Keeping in view these prior claims of our 
Creator and of our Redeemer upon our bodies, 
spirits and affections, we can enter into no engage- 
ment with each other, make no promises which 
shall limit the range of our affections as they are 
limited in the usual matrimonial engagements by 
the fashion of this world. 

4. Each of us desires and expects that the other 
will love all who love God whether they be male or 
female, with a warmth and strength of affection 
unknown to mere earthly lovers, and as freely as if 
we stood in no particular connection with each other. 

5. If the foregoing compact may be called mar- 
riage, then we believe marriage exists in the King- 
dom of Heaven, and we hope by our example to be 
its true friends and advocates. 


j ( WILLIAM DUNCAN, 
Signed, + Tuna GREGORY. 


The wedding of Duncan and Luna was cele- 
brated the Sunday following, making a part of 
the religious service, and only a few days be- 
fore the Golden Gate arrived at her destina- 
tion. In the next short chapter it will be seen 
that this scriptural and rational marriage was 
not the end, but the beginning of love between 
the parties. 

THE RIVER'S SONGS 
BY THEO. L. PITT. 





i. 
The river shone, the river rolled 
Beneath the summer day, 
And rippled lightly on the sands 
A song of far away. 


A song of prairies fair and wide, 
With flowers of every hue ; 

And far hung skies, with fleecy clouds 
That fleck the wondrous blue. 


A song of woods, of stately pines, 
And lakes with lilies starred ; 

Of fresh green leaves, and pebbled brooks 
With golden sunshine barred. 


A song of settlers’ cabins rude, 
Of hunter’s camp and gun; 

Of corn-fields broad, and waving wheat, 
And labor’s trophies won. 


A song of cities new and strong, 
Upbuilt in age of steam ; 

Of commerce with her thousand craft, 
That plow the mighty stream. 


A song of these the river sang 
As o'er its tide I hung, 
And watched the steamer’s rippling wake 
From off the paddles flung. 
IL. 
We dropped below the terraced bluffs 
Far onward to the sea, 
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But still the river’s lapping waves 
Kept singing low to me. 


A south wind touched the rolling stream 
And woke a subtler note, 

And up through al! the summer air, 
A new song seemed to float. 


I leaned my ear beyond the bow, 
For fear that I should miss 

The strains that o’er the river rose 
And shaped themselves to this : 


“A maiden from the Norseland came, 
With brightest eyes of blue, 

And brought into my western !and 
Her heart so sweet and true. 


‘There was a fall of fairest hair 
Adown her lily breast, 

That rippled like the ripening wheat 
When all the winds are west. 


“ The parting of her ripe, red lips 
Was like rose leaves in June, 

And when she talked her simple words 
To love were set in tune. 


“ But all the beauty of her form 
Was naught to her sweet heart, 

For while her life was bright and free, 
From sin she dwelt apart. 


“ And though ’twas heaven to be with her, 
The charm she shed abroad, 

Was, that a sweeter heaven than all 
Is in the love of God.” 


Forever on the river flows 
Beneath the bluffs so blue ; 
This maiden’s love shall live for aye 
Wherever hearts are true. 


O rolling river still sing on ! 
Yes, sing the brighter day, 

When ’neath the Mighty Giver’s hand 
True love shall reign alway! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——, Penn., Dec. 7, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I thank you heartily for the 
CIRCULAR during the past year. 1 have derived 
muck useful reformatory and lasting information 
from its perusal. Your sentiments and mine agree 
exactly. We are not our own—we are Christ’s, in 
body and in spirit, and 2 life consecrated to Christ, 
a life of self-denial and self-devotion to Christ must 
be that good part which shall never be taken away 
from us. ‘ 

There is an electric current of love and sympathy 
running from me to you, and, : 

Though sundered far, by faith we meet, 

Arcund one common mercy seat. 
Let those Puritanic Presbyterians find fault; you 
might say to them, “Is thine eye evil, because | 
am good ?” 

Enclosed find 20 cents to pay postage from Jan., 
1st, 1875 ; enclosed also, find one dollar for which, 
send me your five pamphlets, and may grace, mercy 
and peace be multiplied to you, is the desire of | ~ 

Your friend, sincerely, t. & 





, O., Dec. 8, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Please continue your weekly 
visits to me another year. You have done me so 
much good the past four years, I can not part com- 
pany with you now. Some of my neighbors also 
are becoming interested in \ou. 

I have sometimes thought you would do well to 
send out some of your members to establish new 
families, but I don’t know as the people are ready 
for that yet. It seems to me the work of the 
churches ts too much of a proselyting kind. 

lama member of an Orthodox church; but I 
must confess, my soul longs for something higher 
and better than what I find in the teachings of the 
church. 

I like your idea that Christ is a good spirit dwell- 
ing within the heart, able to subdue evil spirits. 
We are apt to limit God’s power too much, but 
there can be no limit set for the Almighty. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for the CiRCULAR. 

Yours truly, j. c. &. 
———, Penn., Dec. 2, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—In the CircuLAk of Nov. 

3oth I notice your request or “ notice to subscrib- 
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ers” to renew their subscriptions it they desire to 
receive your paper still longer. 

The CrrcuLar has been a welcome visitor in my 
house for more than a year, and is read witha great 
deal of interest and pleasure. I should be ver 
glad to receive it still longer. I not only read it 
myself, but hand it to my neighbors, and whenever 
your “ peculiar views” are attacked, I am ever ready 
to defend them from unjust and ignorant abuse. 

Less than two years ago, my knowledge of the 
Oneida Community was very limited. I had known 
of its existence for many years, only as a manufac- 
turing company, and more particularly as the manu- 
facturers of the * Newhouse Trap” which | dealt in 
somewhat in former vears. 

A year ago last summer | met one of your mem- 
bers at Dansville, N.Y. | was a patient at Dr. 
Jackson’s Water Cure when your friend arrived 
there. He had been there but a few days, and I 
had barely made his acquaintance, when I heard it 
whispered around that he was a member of the 
“Oneida Community.”” This to me had no particu- 
lar significance, but repeated whisperings excited 
my curiosity, and I made inquiry as to the nature of 
the Community. Though no one said any thing 
directly against you, still there was a certain manner 
in their speech which indicated that they thought 
they knew something very bad about you. After 
making the acquaintance of this gentleman and 
failing to find any thing very odious in his character 
I concluded that if he were a fair representative of 
the Community, its acquaintance would be worth 
cultivating. 

When I read your “notice to subscribers” this 
morning, I thought 1 would write you and thank 
you for the CircuLAR, but | had no idea of saying 
half as much as I have said ; the least one can do, 
is to acknowledge a favor conferred, and this is 
what I have designed to do 

Wishing you continued success in your business, 
happiness and harmony in your social relations, and 
with less of conflict with public opinion than has 
been in former years, | subscribe myself, 

Very truly yours, R. 


H.C, 


——., Mass. Dec. 3, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—With the greatest pleasure | 
hasten to comply with your request to subscribers 
of the CircuLAR. I feel for my part, that it would be 
an act of base ingratitude, should I refuse to com- 
ply with so reasonable a request, even though you 
had notified me that the paper would no longer be 
continued to subscribers gratis. For I have al- 
ready received it nearly four years on those easy 
terms for which I feel deeply grateful, to each and 
every one of you. I hope if God spare my life 
that I shall at some future time be enabled to show 
my gratitude otherwise than by words. 

I feel as though 1 could not endure life without 
the weekly visits of your instructive and Christ- 
like CirncULAR. I would not part with the hope, 
faith, love, patience, meekness, in short, with the 
Christ-like sweet reasonableness which it has im- 
parted to my soul for all else that I possess. Be- 
fore I read your CiRCULAR, doubt held undisputed 
reign in my heart. Christ was a myth, Christianity 
a sham to my bewildered sight. Was it strange 
that I should be thus impressed when I undertook 
to judge the tree by its fruit? when I saw those 
wl.o professed to be Christians were undistinguish - 
able from the world’s people except in their self- 
righteousness and consequent intolerance of the 
opinions of others that were not cast in the same 
moulds as their own? But through the columns 
of the CircULAR I have made acquaintance with, 
what to me, looks more like Christianity than any 
thing I know, or have read of since Jesus walked in 
Galilee. Yours truly, W. A. P. 


VALUE OF A COMMA. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE STATE OF VERMONT. 
From the Burlington Free Press, Nov. 11. 

The Constitution of the State of Vermont, as 
printed in the general statutes and other official 
publications for over eighty years, declares that 
“the Governor, and in his absence the Lieutenant 
Governor,” (in the original Constitution it was the 
Governor and Counci/,) “shall have power to grant 
pardons and remit fines, in all cases whatsoever, 
except in treason and murder, in which they shall 
have power to grant reprieves, but not to pardon 
until after the end of the next session of the As- 
semlly.” This seems to say distinctly, that the 
Governor shall not have power to pardon traitors 
and murderers until after the end of the next s¢g- 
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ston of the Assembly; and by implication it would 
seem to follow that he may pardon murderers after 
a session has intervened. The question as to what 
the Constitution really means in this matter came 
up in conversation hetween several gentlemen in 
the State Library at Montpelier the other day. Mr. 
Abell, of West Haven, was of the opinion that the 
Constitution did not intend to give the p wer of par- 
don to the Governor at any time in cases of treason 
and murder, ind he found in a volume ot Vermont 
reports an opinion of Judge Williams to that ef- 
fect. The point was speedily settled by the pro- 
duction by the State Librarian of the first printed 
copy of the Constitution (printed at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1779) in which a comma plainly appears 
after the word “pardon,” in the sentence quoted. 
This makes all clear. The words “but not to 
pardon ” are plainly parenthetical, and the meaning 
is as plain as if it read: he shall have power to 
grant reprieves (but not to pardon) until after the 
end of the next session ; or he shall have power to 
grant reprieves until after the end of the next ses- 
sion, but not to pardon. When the Constitution 
was next printed, a year or two later, the comma 
was omitted, doubtless by a careless proof-reader, 
and from then till now our Constitution has never 
been correctly printed 


Here is something from the VW. V. 7imes : 

“Mr. E. Woodruff, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
published a pamphlet in which he says information has 
been communicated to him in a vision, of great physical 
changes to take place on the earth fifteen years hence. 
He declares that during twenty-one days, commencing 
Jan, 26, 1889, a new planet will be formed from a belt 
of matter thrown off from the sun, and a new moon from 
a belt of matter now surrounding the earth, and that 
our present moon will then be pushed further off. That 
the earth’s atmosphere will be purified by the change, 
and that sickness from natural causes will thenceforth 
be unknown, The chances are that all of us who can 
manage to prolong our existence until 1889, will be ina 
position to live forever.” 
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Harrier M. Worven, Eprror 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1874 


Ga" lime is flying, and ere you are aware the 
new year will find you tardy in renewing your 
subscription. 4°) 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


VERY lively fight ‘is now going on in New 

York between the theaters and the preachers 
in regard to Sunday theatrical entertainments. 
Some years ago the first innovation was made by 
giving grand Sacred Concerts on Sunday evenings 
The best of sacred music was performed and large 
audiences were attracted. Gradually the more 
secular entertainments took the same liberty; until 
now several of the leading managers give regular 
Sunday performances, having protected themselves 
on the legal side by obtaining injunctions restrain- 
ing the police authorities, great ana small, from 
any interference with them. Several hundred ot 
the leading citizens have addressed a memorial to 
the police Commissioners, protesting against Sun- 
day theatrical and operatic entertainments, and 
asking that the law be enforced. The Commis- 
sioners reply that they are rendered powerless by 
the injunctions obtained from the Courts by the 
managers. Now the preachers take up the cudgel. 
Rev. De Witt Talmadge accuses the theaters of 
amusing the people very much as blind Samson 
made sport for the Philistines at the time he pulled 
out the main pillars of the Temple of Dagon, 
thereby grinding up some three thousand of the 
spectators like grapes in a wine-press. He de- 
clares that the theaters are destroying men’s minds, 
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bodies, and souls, and denounces the whole 
institution as being not fit for any day in the 
week, least of all for Sunday. He says: “There 
are people sitting this day before me in whose agi- 
tated memory remains the fact that the theater has 
sent consuming fire through their own households. 
Oh! it is a monster so rampant, so cruel, so loath- 
some, so mortifying, that | wonder the avalanche 
of the Lord’s indignation does not come down up- 
on it. While there are harmless exhibitions as | 
have said, I declare, take it all in all, the average 
American theater is a sepulcher, full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness, crawling with reptiles, 
stenchful with putrefaction, and that it is the very 
vestibule of hell.” 

The real causes of the growing laxity in regard 
to the observance of the Sabbath are, first, the in- 
fluence of the German population and German 
ideas which favor rest and social enjoyment on 
that day ; and, secondly, the influence of spiritual_ 
ism and other progressive developments which are 
gradually but surely undermining a great number 
of old customs, beliefs, theories, and opinions, this 
among the rest. Religious doctrines and social 
customs which have for many centuries been con- 
sidered unchangeable, are now held more loosely, 
being treated as fair subjects for free discussion 
tnd criticism. Experimental Spiritualism is as 
directly antagonistic to any dependence on external 
torms of worship, as is rationalism. It enables 
men to study the nature of spirits and thus causes 
many of the popular Church forms and ceremonies 
to appear as foolish as those of the pagan idolators, 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Taking this 
for our text we shall have to say that in the New 
York quarrel over the Sabbath, the truth lies be- 
tween the opposing parties. To those who * wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth” Sunday is no bet 
ter than Monday.or Wednesday, and Sunday the- 
atricals are no worse than those of the other six 
days. And on the other side, all sheatrical mana- 
gers and theater-goers must in some way be con- 
victed of the truth that God looks at the heart, 
ind that he will not tolerate any licentiousness or 
demoralizing influences on any day. The preach- 
ers are striving faithfully to do their duty in oppos- 
ing the tide of sensuality and false ideas which 
comes in through the theaters. But would they 
not labor to more purpose if they called attention 
more (directly to the necessity of purity of heart, to 
salvation, and urged less the importance of making 
Sunday so very different from other days? They 
may object to this that if Sunday preaching and 
Church service were abolished their occupation 
would be gone; there would be no opportunities 
for the shepherds to care for the souls of the people. 
But may there not be found new and better ways 
of getting at the hearts of men than through these 
old forms? There is an undeniable necessity for a 
more thorough work in the heart, but to secure this, 
some device must be found which shall be capable 
of dealing with individuals directly, somewhat as 
does our system of criticism. How would it do 
to introduce into the Church congregations as they 
now stand some form of mutual truth-telling and 
criticism of the character of each individual ? 

F. W. S. 


EATING FOR STRENGTH; by M. L. Holbrook, M. 
D.; New York. Wood & Holbrook. 


This is a very prettily bound little book of 152 
pages which treats of the science of eating, gives a 
great number of recipes for wholesome cookery and 
wholesome drinks, and answers the most com- 
monly recurring questions in regard to diet. The 
book is written in a very pleasant temper. It aims 
to persuade people into the adoption of good, health- 
producing habits, by showing clearly the reasons 
on which choice of food should be based. It em- 
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bodies a considerable amount of information which 
has been of late years developed by the study of 
hygiene, and contains a list of recipes for preparing 
every variety of food which will rejoice the heart 
of the young housewife. These recipes are much 
more complete than those usually printed. Allto- 
gether it is a book worth buying. 


A BAD BILL. 

E find the following paragraph printed in the 
Utica Observer for Dec. 3, 1874: 
FOINING THE COMMUNITY. 

AN OLD MAN’S TROUBLES—HIS PROPERTY AND 
THE LAW. 


Mr. Joseph J. Franks, a very old man living on 
Jersey City Heights, was very happily surrounded. 
He owned a pretty place in Bergen, and his sons 
were prosperous. But for all this, says the Water- 
ville Zimes, his mind wandered off to the Oneida 
Community, where men, women and property are 
placed in common, and where there is naught to do 
but to cultivate the mind and grow into eternity. 
Old Mr. Franks read of this paradisal place, and 
at last paid the “Community” a visit. It was 
enough. He was infatuated, and now his heirs in 
Bergen are trying to prevent his property from be- 
ing placed in the Common Community Fund. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the Society, none of its 
members are allowed to own property separate 
from the whole, and the old man is either com- 
pelled to leave or to give away his possessions in 
Bergen, or to bring them with him to be placed in 
the “common fund.” Legal measures are now being 
taken to prevent him from taking the latter course, 
and the matter will probably be settled by the deed- 
ing of the property to his heirs. 


The Observer evidently copied this as a sensa- 
tional item, from the Waterville Zimes. Where 
the 7imes got it we shall probably never know. The 
Utica Herald has since printed a mangled version 
of the same item. The following is the true story 
upon which these slanderous assertions are sup- 
posed to be based : 

Josiah J. Franks was born, February 19, 1794, in 
London, England. He was brought to New York 
city during infancy, and, his father dying in 1799, 
he was cared for during his boyhood by Major 
Bleecker, a Wall-st. broker and friend of Gen. 
Washington. At the age of 24 years he married, 
having obtained, in 1817, a situation as Assistant 
Discount Clerk in the Merchants Bank, then locat- 
ed in Wall-st. He was afterward advanced to the 
position of 2d Teller, and held his place in the 
bank nine years, after which he obtained a situa- 
tion in the Tradesmen’s Bank. He remained in 
the employ of this bank nearly thirty years, occu- 
pying various positions of trust. 

Mr. Franks first became acquainted with our 
movement in 1850, at the time we had a family in 
Brooklyn. He began then to correspond regularly 
with us, sending frequent remittances for the sup- 
port of the CIRCULAR. and otherwise testifying his 
sympathy and desire to codperate with us. He 
had previously been one of the enthusiasts in the 
socialistic revivals started by Owen and Fourier. 
As early as 1845 he had purchased a tract of five 
thousand acres of land on the waters of Main Steer 
Creek, Gilmer Co., Virginia, where he intended to 
start an Eclectic Phalanx. He forwarded several 
persons one after another, but no coéperation was 
effected. This failure of his hopes turned his heart 
more strongly to us, and after three years of court. 
ship he made application for membership. The 
objection we found to receiving him at that time 
was that his wife was not fully in sympathy with 
him. It was agreed, however, that he should be 
regarded as one with us in heart and belief. 

Years passed on. Mr. Franks continued to write 
us weekly letters, discussing a vast number of the 
most varied topics. In 1859 he again proposed 


to join us. I have before mea letter written by 
him August 14th of that year, from which I quote : 
“1 now solicit an invitation to resident member- 
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ship on the 19th of February next. Although do- 
ing well, with a prospect of doing still better, 1 am 
now ready to enter with what I have. Who will 
volunteer to get this application duly acted upon by 
the Committee on Applications? I shall like to 
answer any questions on their part, if they deem it 
best not to make short work of it after a corres- 
pondence and courtship of nine years. A single 
word from the center will induce consequent action. 
I have much more to say, but what’s the use if 
there is no prospect of one’s getting in with you? 
It is best, you know, to cut wheat a little previous 
to its being fully ripe and dropping. Abandon me 
not to trial of constancy.” 

The Committee considered his case and con- 
sented to let him come, suggesting, however, that 
he give us some further particulars as to his family 
affairs, how many were dependent on him, etc. To 
this he returned a jubilant answer, commencing 
thus: “ Your prized favor of the 23d to hand. | 
am elated and thankful for the favorable response 
to my written application for resident membership 
I will now offer my house and garden (in Jersey 
city) for sale,” etc., etc. He further stated that he 
had six family dependents, children and nieces. It 
afterward appeared that they were not desirous of 
joining us, and were unwilling that he should do so 
and give his property to us; of course on learing 
this the Community at once declined to receive him. 
Thus the fullfilment of Mr. Franks’ hopes was 
again postponeu when it was so_tantalizingly 
near. He reconciled himself to his circumstances. 
though he continued in the warmest friendshi 
with us. Fourteen long years rolled by. During 
this time Mr. Franks subscribed annually for ten 
copies of the CIRCULAR, which he distributed 
weekly to all sorts of people. The number of his 
grown up family dependents had _ now increased to 
eight. He was in his eightieth year; still he held 
his place in the Bank, and supported this large 
family on the salary he earned. 


In the Fall of 1873 the officers of the Bank 
found their business so increased that it was nec- 
essary to sulstitute a younger and stronger man 
for Mr. Franks, who began to feel some of the in- 
firmities of age. They were therefore compelled to 
discharge him, but made him a handsome present 
of $2.000 in consideration of his long and faithful 
service. Finding himself out of employment so 
late in life, Mr. Franks besought us to allow him to 
spend his declining years with us where his heart 
had so long been. We could not well refuse him 
Up to this time the Community had steadily held 
him off, because he was not clear from all respon- 
sibility to his family; but now his affairs could be 
easily settled. The Community said to him that 
if he would turn over his property to his heirs and 
settle up every thing as completely as if he ex- 
pected to die, we would receive him into our home, 
This was our proposition. Mr. Franks acted on 
it. He deeded all his property including the Vir- 
ginia land, the house and lot in Jersey City, etc., 
to his heirs, taking pains to satisfy them entirely 
as to the form in which it was conveyed. He in- 
sisted only on giving us the two thousand dollars 
which was his parting gift from the bank, and we 
in turn promised to pay him an annuity suffic’ent to 
support him in case he should ever desire to leave 
us. It was not until the 15th of November last, 
when all these matters had been properly settled. 
that Mr. Franks was formally admitted to mem- 
bership with us, though he had resided here about 
a year. 


These are the facts. Mr. Franks will be eighty- 
one years old next February. He has been trying 
his best to join us and put in all his property for 
the last twenty years. We could have taken him 
at any time if we had ignored the wishes of 
his friends and grown-up children. We held him 
to his responsibilities to them. When we did take 
him he gave us two thousand dollars, and by our 
advice deeded property valued at eighteen thousand 
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dollars to his family. 
thing ? 


Have we not done the right 


Since writing the above, the following contradic- 
tion has appeared in the Utica Observer: 


STOP THAT STORY! 
A VERY COMPLETE DEMOLITION OF A FALSE- 
HOOD CONCERNING THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
Oneida Community, Dec. 5, 1874. 

To the Editor of the Utica Observer : 

You copied into your issue of Thursday last, 
from the Waterville Zimes, a statement about an 
“Old Man’s Troubles in Joining the Community,” 
which is such a gross misstatement of facts that 
we ask you to give place to the following correc- 
tions : 

_1. The socialistic “infatuation of Mr. J. J. 
Franks, so far from being the result of recent 
““mind wandering,” has stood the test of at least 
a quarter of acentury. He is, in fact, one of the 
oldest socialists in the United States. 

2. Instead of just commencing his struggles fo: 
admission to the Oneida Community, his first ap 
plication for membership was made about 1852 
_3- Instead of standing ready to gobble up Mr 
Franks and his property, reg :rdless of his friends, 
the Community persistently refused to receive him 
or touch his property, until after his wife had died, 
his youngest child had become over twenty-five 
years of age, and (at four-score years) he had been 
dismissed from the Tradesmen’s National bank ot 
New York city on account of disabilities ; and 
then accepting simply the gift made to him by the 
institution which tor thirty years he had served as 
book-keeper, the Community advised him to quit 
claim all his remaining property to his heirs. 

4. Instead of his triends being disturbed by his 
admission to the Community, the matter was ar- 
ranged in full consultation with them and to their 
entire satisfaction, as any one will learn who will 
take the trouble to inquire of either of his two 
sons, addressing John B. Franks, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York city, or B. Mortimer Franks, 95 
and 97 Bloomfield street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Respectfully yours, Ws. A. Hips. 

We should add that when Mr. Stafford, the 
Lawyer at Oneida, who drew the papers for Mr 
Franks and was conversant with the facts of the 
case, noticed the offensive paragraph first quoted 
from the Odserver, he at once interested himself in 
the matter and wrote a correction to the editor of the 
Utica /ferald, an abstract of which has since been 
printed in that journal. 

This story which the papers have taken pains to 
correct was evidently no innocent mistake in its 
origin. It was adeliberate counterfeit. It would be 
interesting to know how much such spurious paper 
is afloat. These newspapers which have been so 
imposed upon ought for their own sakes to detect 
and expose the counterfeiter. Such perversions of 
truth are more injurious to them and to the public 
at large, than to us. The careless circulation of 
such falsehoods must sometime lead to as serious 
consequences as we see in the money world, when 
dishonest speculators fail, and break down all who 
have trusted them. F. W. S. 


Don’t forget to renew your subscription ! 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


THE horticulturists estimate the apple harvest 


this season to be nearly 3,771 bushels; 1,467 
bushels have been already used for cider; 1,290 
bushels of sound apples are stored away in one of 
the bays of the Arcade, which has been fitted up 
for this purpose ; the remaining 1,014 bushels, are 
windfalls. 


SEVERAL notable calls are recorded in our 
public journal. On Thursday (3), Mr. Kendall, 
President of Smithson College, Logansport, Indiana, 
and the Rev. Daniel Ballou, a Universalist Min- 
ister and resident of Utica, made a short visit, 


Neither of the above-named gentlemen belong to | 


the Synod. 


Tue Midland time-table is changed once more— 





| 
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the passenger trains running as formerly. Excur- 
sions to Joppa can be made in one day, and busi- 
ness between O. C. and Oneida can he accomplished 
with ease. We trust good sense will persuade the 
superintendent of the road never to attempt sub- 
stituting freight for passenger trains again. 


Jessie had the toothache the other night. She 
had heard that a poultice was a good antidote for 
such aches; so she made a flaxseed poultice, and 
applied it to her face. It certainly could do no 
harm, and as J. found, it did no good. She has 
since learned the strength of mustard as a correc- 
tive of toothache. 


A GENTLEMAN Called not long ago, who by pro- 
fession is a lecturer. In our evening meeting he 
contributed to the conversation, and among other 
things gave us this idea in respect to committing to 
memory any thing for public recital ; 

“Never study it by paragraphs, saying it over 
ind over, but read it through from beginning to end, 
and each time try to repeat some of it, going as far 
as you can without looking at the page. Go through 
it again and again in the same way, and you will be 
surprised to see how soon you can learn a lecture, 
or whatever you wish to memorize. It only tires 
Then, if in 


repeating it over to yourself in order to see if you 


the brain to commit by paragraphs. 


have Jearned it well, you make a mistake, or say 


the wrong word—wxever correct yourse/f—if you 
gz y 


do, you will make the same blunder before an 


audience. But if you discipline yourself when alone 
to carry on the sentence without noticing the mis- 
take, supplying the break in language of your own, 
then should you make such a mistake before an 


audience, no one will know it but yourself!” 


Tue “Crusade Temperance Almanac” for 1875 


comes to us in tinted paper. Turning over the 


leaves we find the following “ Resolution,” which 


contains advice worth heeding, though coming 


from so obscure a source as an almanac 


If you've any task to do, 

Let me whisper, friend to you, 
Do it. 

If you've any thing to say, 

True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 

If you've any thing to love, 

As a blessing from above, 
Love it. 

If you've any thing to give, 

That another's joy may live, 
Give it. 

If some hollow creed you doubt, 

Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubt it. 

If you know what torch to light, 

Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 

If you've any debt to pay, 

Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay it. 

If you've any joy to hold 

Next your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it. 

If you've any grief to meet, 

At the loving Father's feet, 
Meet it. 

If ae given light to see 

What a child of God should be, 
See it. 

Whether life is bright or drear, 

There’s a message sweet and clear 

Whispered down to every car— 
Hear it. 


THE new addition to the dining-room is almost 
ready for use. The carpenters are building the 
dumb waiters and putting on other finishing touch- 
es. The partition between the company dining- 
room and the former eating-room, has been taken 
down to the stairway—diistance of fourteen feet— 
and a handsome arch connects the two rooms. So 
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that we now have a large and commodious dining- 
hall, where the whole family—table-waiters alone 
excepted—can sit at a time. No more “second 
table,” or “second table waiters ;”—unless it be 
those who wait on the waiters—no more re-set- 
ting of tables—but ample accommodations for 
men, women and children. 

After twenty-five years we have for the first time 
hit on a plan which makes practical the long cher- 
ished idea of a “family dining-room.” [At this 
point clapping of ‘hands and other enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations are in order. | 


A YOUNG friend who is an undergraduate in Yale 
College writes us a long letter giving some account 
of the successive excitements which have lately 
swept over that region. After mentioning the Con- 
gregational Council, the municipal election, a ses- 
sion of the State Teacher’s Institute, J. R. Brown, 
the Mind Reader, and lectures by Gough and H. W 
Beecher, he gives the following interesting college 
items : 


Old Yale, under the efficient management of President | 


Porter and his able corps of assistants, is on the high 
road of prosperity, The present year opens most auspi- 
ciously with a freshman class of 164. In the college 
proper there are over 600; in the Law, and other pro- 
fessional departments, 200; inthe Scientific school 200 ; 
making in all over 1,000 students. ‘These are from all 
parts of the globe including China, Japan, Syria, South 
America, and the Sandwich Islands. The sophomores 
have treated the freshmen very politely since the annual 
“rush,” in which the former were completely routed. This 
may account for their sobered and gentlemanly manner 
toward the under classes. Notwithstanding Yale’s ill 
luck at Saratoga, the boating spirit is in the ascendant, 
and active preparations were made for the class races 
which came off at Lake Saltonstall, Oct. 14. You will 
be glad to know that the Yale athletic games are numer- 
ous, healthy and most enjoyable to the students and to 
the large crowds of spectators, and-this too, while the 
Yale, 
thanks to her rich patrons and friends, is enlarging her 
dormitories and strengthening her buildings year by 
year. Beside the new Divinity Halls and Chapel on the 
north-east corner of the campus, are the Durfee Hall 
and Farnham Hall, both new and splendid. There is 
also, the elegant new chapel costing a quarter of a mil- 
lion, to be completed by next Commencement. Another 
substantial and beautiful building called the Peabody Mu- 
seum, is in the process of erection, which will help to per- 
petuate the name and fame of that noble American, George 
Peabody. The college recently placed on the campus 
a collosal statue of Abraham Pierson, its first President. 
One morning it was found arrayed in a red flannel shirt, 
stove-pipe hat, grasping a blue cotton umbrella in its 
brazen fingers ; this and the attempt of a sophomore to 
paste a pack of cards upon the chapel windows, are the 
latest attempts at fun. 


standard of scholarship is constantly rising. 


Although we can no longer feast our eyes on the 
scenery of the beautiful hills of Oneida, the regular 
arrival of your interesting paper in a measure makes up 
for the loss, YALENSIS. 

We shall be pleased to receive more letters from 
*Yalensis,” and other young people who are inter- 
ested in the CrRCULAR. Try to condense the mat- 
ter of which you write as much as possible, to suit 
our limited space. 


MORE CHAINS. 


THE newly-invented trap-chain which was de- 
scribed last week, makes a pleasant and _profit- 
able occupation for our elderly people and invalids, 
if we have any such—which, indeed, may be a 
matter open to discussion. The chain-makers 
gather round a large circular table, located in one 
apartment of our ample cellar, which is kept dry 
and warm in winter by numerous steam- and hot 
water-pipes running through it in every direction. 
Here these merry old “knights of the round-table” 
hibernate this cold winter, heeding not the whistling 
winds or drifting snows. They have lived long 
enough to laugh at storms without and storms 
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within, and so the joke goes round while the work 


goes merrily on. 

Mr. K—— was a thrifty Connecticut farmer be- 
fore he joined the O. C., nearly twenty-five years 
ago. Then he bequeathed his all to the cause ; 
which included beside himself, a snug property and 
a fine family. Now he says he is so far from re- 
gretting his sacrifice, that he only wishes his pos- 
sessions had been seven times greater. Nobody 
ever heard him grumble. He isn’t made of that 
kind of material; but he zs made of a kind of 
material which is indispensable when an unselfish 
community is to be built. He believes that the 
eternal God has set him about a work which he 
should perform cheerfully ; therefore he goes about 
it as gayly as a boy at play. He is over seventy 
years old, and just now belongs to the above-men- 
tioned order—“ knights of the round-table.” 

Mr. F , also a member of the “ Order,” is 
over eighty years old, and draws a pension for ser- 
vices in the war of 1812. About one year ago he 
left a position as first book-keeper in a New York 
banking-house. His place was filled by a younger, 
but we think not a more worthy man; while he, as 
a token of friendship, and in consideration of thirty 
years of faithful service, received from the house a 
gift of two thousand dollars, which he brought with 
him to the O. C., leaving the rest of his estate to 
his children. He has long been a faithful candi- 
date for Community membership, and is now re- 
joicing in the happy consummation of his long- 
cherished hopes. When he speaks of having at 
last won his bride after a courtship of twenty five 
years, something seems to come up in his throat 
which retards his utterance ; and without pausing 
from his work he will, may be, brush away a tear 
which is falling down his cheek. He 1s most faith- 
ful and untiring in his business. He is precise in 
his choice of words, and his well-formed sentences 
often have a sparkle of humor in them. 

Mr. H—— is the wit of the “table;” has a 
keen relish for exposing the ludicrous side of a 
matter; but as he prefers not to have his good 
qualities mentioned in public, I will only say that 
he intends (as soon as convenient) to give a series 
of lectures in New York city on the depravity of 
human nature and the newspapers in particular, for 
neglect of the Presbyterian Synod ! 

There are other worthy members of the chain 
league, but they need no eulogy, for their works 
are sure to praise them in due time. J. P. H. 





WILLOW-PLACE. 

Our pond very obligingly froze over, early last 
week, before snow enough had fallen to spoil the 
skating. For several days its glittering surface 
was dotted by big men and small boys, girls and 
children. The usual amount of tumbles ind bumps, 
and hard sittings down, interspersed the exercises. 
The journalist prudently refrained from venturing 
on its treacherous surface, mindful of the superior 
safety of good dry land. The O. C. skating-pond 
(as yet untried) is so constructed that it can be 
frozen solid from the bottom, and overflowed when 
ever necessary. Decidedly the safer of the two 
we think. 


STROLLING through the trap-shop one can not but 
notice the changes that have occurred in the last 
ten years. In the forge shop which once 

**gleamed with many a fitful fire ”’ 
and where a score of dusky forms glided about 
through the smoke, where the huge rolling-machines 
rattled all day long,. and the drop-presses sullenly 
thundered, is now occupied by three men who move 
quietly about, and the great room is cluttered up 
with the relics of its former activity.‘ But,” said 
the foreman with a smile, “we can make more 
springs ina day now than when we had a dozen 
men and four bosses.” Such is the march of 
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intellect. Up stairs in the finishing shop we found 
more boys and more bustle. But. how these 
machines have changed hands! At this old vise 
where J. H. N. used to work so regularly ten 
years ago, screwing traps together—before the trap- 
shop had moved over to Willow-Place—a_ stout lad 
of sixteen now toils with a juvenile to help. That 
nutting-machine which A. E. H. used to manipu- 
late, a boy small and greasy nowattends. The drop, 
C. A. C.’s old post, is in the hands of Johnny 
Smith aged thirteen, with a still younger helper. 
The trap-packing, G. W. N.’s old occupation, is 
done by a fifteen-year-old, while an impetuous look- 
ing child whose head reaches a little way above 
the top of the packing case, is nailing them up. 


HERE are a few ideas on “ destiny,” 
a late home-talk : 

It must be that God has a plan for every one 
of us—that each of us is made for some particu- 
lar object which is clear and distinct in His mind. 
Our only hope, chen, of peace and comfort lies in 
finding out what God’s object is, and having found 
it. to put aside plans of our own and fall in with 
His purpose about us. Until we do that, we are 
struggling with our destiny—a useless, hopeless 
struggle. We shall never be able to change the 
object of our existence. When weaccept of God’s 
plan concerning us, and become reconciled and 
thankful for it, then, probably, the chief misery of 
our existence will be past. 
* * * * * * * 

It is a bad thing not to have a purpose in life 
of some kind ; and then it is just as bad, if not 
worse, to have a purpose which is not the right 
one and keeps us in a continual struggle with God’s 
purpose. One inevitable difficulty about this whole 
matter is, that in the early stages of our experience 
we are not qualified to understand God’s purpose 
concerning us. His pur:ose is hidden from us be- 
cause it is so deep that we are in no condition to 
understand it. We can not comprehend what we 
are made for until our hearts and minds are so en- 
‘arged that we form some conception of the great 
work God is executing in this world and in the 
universe. We were made to perform a certain 
part in his great programme, and it is only as we 
get a true conception of it that we can see what 
part we are to act in the drama of destiny. 


taken from 


coming year !! 


PETROLEUM. 


OR the year ending June 30, 1874 the export of 
refined oil was 271,000,000 gallons of an aggre- 
gate value of $77,561,513, and the residuum and 
crude products exported in the same year, increased 
this amount $41,000,000. Foreign consumers 
pay a larger price than home consumers for this 
product, and use four times as much as the people 
of the United States. 

Owing to the enormous supply of crude oil, to- 
gether with the recent depression in all other com- 
modities, it may now be bought at the wells for 
one and one-eighth cents per gallon. Over sixty 
different nations including Japan, now burn our re- 
fined oil, the extremely low price having given an 
impetus to its adoption as an illuminator the world 
over. 

It is a singular fact, that though petroleum has 
been known in various parts of the world for 
hundreds of years past, and has been used not only 
as a medicine and an uncuent, but for burning in 
lamps before Columbus had “ gone west,” it was 
reserved for the irrepressible Yankee to thoroughly 
utilize this wonderful gift of nature. 

On the west shore of the Caspian sea there is a 
tract of country celebrated from a remote period, for 
the extraordinary quantities of inflammable gases 
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and liquids that rise from the surface of the ground. 
This oil is largely introduced into Persia, and over 
large districts no other material is used for artificial 
light. The Rangoon district on the Irrawaddy 
river is quite as wonderful as the Caspian district 
tor its petroleum. In all these localities the prac- 
tice is to dig wells from ten to fifty feet deep and 
skim off the oil from the water which collects in 
them. Even in this manner the natives in India 
secure 400,000 hogsheads per year. 

In 1819 Professor S. P. Hildreth found crude 
petroleum in use as a burning fluid by the settlers 
along the Little Muskingum river in Ohio, and he 
predicted that this oil would yet be valuable for 
lighting the street lamps of the future cities of 
that State! But it was the new element (practi- 
cally speaking) of disti//ation, there being, or soon 
to be, introduced elsewhere, that petroleum re- 
quired, in order to render it generally serviceable 
for illumination, and for want of which it had in 
the main continued to be a waste article for so 
many centuries. 

In the year 1854, the business of distilling oil 
from coal and shale was successfully established in 
this country. This soon led to the distillation of 
petroleum. In 1859, Col. E. L. Drake bored the 
first deep well, to test the existence of petroleum 
in strata below. He struck oil on the 26th of 
August, at a depth of seventy-one feet. Within a 
year, 2,000 wells were opened, seventy-four of 
which were alone yielding 46,000 gallons of oil 
daily. 

With the characteristic and lavish generosity of 
the genuine American, every body, almost, who 
has had any money to spend during the last ten 
years has gone and dug an oil well so that now the 
price of oil is not much above a good article of 
water in a dry time. To he sure these generous 
men have ruined themselves, as a rule, and spoiled 
the whaling trade, but we have cheap oil the world 
over, and “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” doubtless the maxim of the noble well-digger 
is beautifully illustrated, the thought of which 
must amply compensate him for his financial 
misfortunes. K. 


Don’t delay another day the renewal of your 
subscription ! 
MARRIED LIFE IN NEVADA. 
CONFIDENTIAL TALK A YOUNG COUPLE 
ABOUT FAULTS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


From the Virginia City Enterprise. 


HAD 


After having been married some weeks, it came 
into the head of a young husband in this city, one 
Sunday, when he had but little to occupy his mind, 
to suggest to his wife, that they should plainly and 
honestly state the faults that each had discovered 
in the other since they had been man and wife. 
After some hesitation the wife agreed to the propo- 
sition, but stipulated that the rehearsal should be 
made in all sincerity and with an honest view to the 
bettering of each other, as otherwise it would be otf 
no use to speak of the faults to which marriage 
had opened their eyes. The husband was of the 
same mind, and his wife asked him to begin with 
her faults. He was somewhat reluctant. but his 
wife insisted that he was first to propose the matter, 
and as he was at the head of the house, it was his 
place to take the lead. Thus urged he began the 
recital. He said: 

“My dear, one of the first faults I observed in 
you after we began keeping house was, that you a 
good deal neglected the tinware. You didn’t keep 
it scoured as bright as it should be. My mother 
always took great pride in her tinware, and kept it 
as bright as a dollar.” 

“1am glad that you have mentioned it. dear,” 
said the wife, blushing a little; “ hereafter you 
shall see no spot on cup or pan. Pray proceed.” 

“T have also observed,” said the husband, “that 
you use your dish-rags a long time without washing 
them, and then finally throw them away. Now, 
when at home, | remember that my mother always 
used to wash out her dish-rags when she was done 
using them, and then hang them up where they 
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could dry, ready for the next time she would need 
them.” 


Blushing as before, the young wife promised to 


| amend this fault. 





The husband continued with a most formidable 
list of similar faults, many more than we have 
space to enumerate, when he declared that he could 
think of nothing more worthy of mention. 

* Now,” said he, “my dear, you begin and tell 
me all the faults you have observed in me since we 
have been married.” 

The young house-wife sat in silence, her face 
flushed to the temples, and a great lump came in 
her throat, which she seemed to be striving hard to 
swallow. 

“Proceed, my dear; tell me all the faults you 
have observed in me, sparing none!” 

Arising suddenly from her seat, the little wife 
burst into tears, and throwing both arms about her 
husband’s neck, cried : 

“My dear husband, you have not a fault in the 
world. If you have even one, my eyes have been 
so blinded by my love for you that so long as we 
have been married I have never once observed it. 
In my eyes you are perfect, and all that you do, 
seems to me to be done in the best manner, and 
just what should be done.” 

“ But, my dear,” said the husband, his face red- 
dening and his voice growing husky with emotion, 
“just think, I have gone and found all manner of 
fault with you. Now, do tell me some of my faults ; 
I know I have many—ten times as many as you 
ever had, or ever will have. Let me hear them.” 

* Indeed, husband, it is as I tell you; you have 
not a single fault that I can see. Whatever you 
do seems right in my eyes ; and now that I know 
what a good-for-nothing little wretch I am, I shall 
at once begin the work ot retorm, and try to make 
myself worthy of you.” 

** Nonsense, my dear, you know sometimes I go 
away and leave you without any wood cut; I stay 
up town when I ought to be at home; I spend my 
money for drinks and cigars when | ought to bring 
it home to you; I— 

“ No you don’t,” cried his wife ; “ you do nothing 
of the kind. I like to see you enjoy yourself; | 
should be unhappy were you to do otherwise than 
just exactly as you do!” 

“God bless you, little wife!’ cried the now 
thoroughly subjugated husband ; “from this mo- 
ment you have not a fault in the world. Indeed 
you never had a fault ; I was but joking—don’t re- 
member a word I said!” and he kissed away the 
tears that still trembled in the little woman’s eyes. 

Never again did the husband scrutinize the tin- 
ware, nor examine the dish-rag—never so much 
as mention one of the faults he had enumerated ; 
but soon after the neighbor women were wont to 
say: 

“It is wonderful how neat Mrs. keeps every 
thing about her house. Her tinware is as bright 
as a new dollar, and | do believe she not only 
washes, but irons her dish-rags!” And the 
neighbor men were heard to say: “* What a steady 
fellow M has got to be of late; he don’t spend 
a dime where he used to spend dollars, and can 
never be kept from home half an hour when he is 
not at work. He seems to worship that wife 


of his.” 








A NIEW COMMUNITY IN ENGLAND. 


A correspondent sends us a copy of the Halifax 
Evening Reporter, from which we take the following 
account of a new religious communistic experiment 
in England :* 

In the New Forest, near London, has settled a 
body of Christians who have separated themselves 
from the world, who have accepted a life of sacri- 
fice. and who live in prayer and in good works. 
They number in all—men, women, and children— 
120. They live on an estate purchased for them 
by one of their number, a lady of wealth and posi- 
tion, but who has given up every thing—as all of 
them have—for the common good. Their estate 
is of thirty-one acres; and though they only came 
into possession in January, 1873—then numbering 
we think, about fourteen persons—it is in a fair 
state of culture, and yields no inconsiderable share 
of the food required for their daily wants. Some- 
thing over an acre is devoted to spade culture for 
garden produce, and the rest is laid down for grass 
or in wheat, etc. There is a little fruit, and the 
may yet turn all their hedges into rows of fruit 
trees. At present they can by no means supply all 
their wants from the farm, but they are breaking up 
a still larger area, as they find hands to work it, for 
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tillage. The flower patches are kept in order by the 
women of the community. As might be expected, 
nearly every kind of crafisman is to be found; and 
nearly every kind of occupation is turned to account 
for the provision of the requirements of the family. 
In one shed are the tailors and shoemakers, in 
another those who work in wood; the miller is 


| ready, though as yet no mill has been erected. All 





seem to do something in agriculture or gardening. 
The brickmaker has been called into active service, 
and with his “scratch” team ot willing assistants has 
produced some excellent and much-needed build- 
ings: while the flowers, the sewing, the house- 
keeping, the washing and cooking are the concerns 
of different detachments of the sisters. Whatever 
each can do each does, and does, too, with a fidelit 
and an industry—a quiet but earnest ‘ielight—which 
no wages and no mastership could ever command. 

The clothes worn by the community are clean, 
neat, comfortable, and unconventional ; all are made 
and repaired by themselves. The “brothers” wear 
clothes similar to those generally worn outside. The 
* sisters” however, have effected a more rapid trans- 
formation, and wear, most of them, an attire nearly 
uniform in pattern, though varying most widely in 
color and description of material. It consists sim- 
ply of a plain bodice, short skirt and trousers. 
Earrings, chignons, and other vanities of the world 
are conspicuous by their absence. The hair is worn 
variously, with curls or without, but generally loose 
and flowing down behind. 


For twenty years the “mother” has lived the re- 
ligious life in which she claims to have been called. 
During much of that time she has preached the 
Word in different ways and places. Ruler, teacher, 
and prophetess, she is a marvel of energy, percep- 
tion, and benevolence ; and her innocence of any 
literary or scholastic training, appears to be no bar- 
rier whatever to the discharge of the functions 
which now devolve upon her. She takes little 
food, and appears to be incessantly occupied with 
concern for the happiness of her “children” Some 
three years ago, two of these, Brother Henry and 
Sister Eliza, joined her in London. Others gradu- 
ally followed, until in January, 1873, when ‘New 
Forest Lodge was purchased Joy sister Julia, the 
family mustered 14 persons. A year ago they were 
60; they now number 120. It must not be sup 
posed that the family only numbers those now 
comprising it. In Suffolk, in London, and in 
Hampshire, there are others of the faith anxious to 
join the bro:herhood, and only waiting until they 
can be received. These brethren outside lose no 
opportunity of showing their attachment to the 
“morher” and their interest in the family. Even 
the poorest will send in any little present which 
their small means allow, and almost daily the 
mother’s table receives the addition of some little 
delicacy contributed from the slender store of the 
brethren outside. 


The preponderating majority of this religious body 
are poor. One lady of wealth and education has 
cast in her lot with them; and she enjoys among 
them that serenity and peace which she found not 
in travel or in the social circle, and which she 
sought for in vain among the pleasures and excite- 
ments of the world For the rest, if we except a 
well-to-do village shoemaker and his family, a Suf- 
folk farmer, who sold the stock of a large farm to 
join with his family, and a London tradesman, we 
do not find among them any person of substance. 
They are mostly of the poorer, if not of the poorest, 
classes; but poor and rich alike give up all to the 
community —all they have in the world—when they 
join it. ‘there is in the community “neither mar- 
riage nor giving in marriage.” The mother is su- 
preme, governing by “ the law of love ;’’ all others 
are “relations.” Their only law book is the Bible, 
which they speak of as containing the “ title deeds” 
to their inheritance, and as being their absolute and 
literal rule of life. They are thus not only intensely 
religious, but devoted students of “the Word.” 
They are, too, universally and spontaneously musi- 
cal. Music is the charm of their life, in the house 
or in the field; it is the outlet of their joy on all 
occasions of meeting; it is an essential part, rather 
than an accompaniment, of their daily religious 
worship, and is not the least powerful of their edu- 
cational agencies in the training of their children 


THE NEWS. 





Prince Bismarck has announced that the German 
government will no longer maintain a Minister at the 
Vatican. This produced a great excitement in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, and may be considered as a logical con- 
sequence of the policy which now controls the course 
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of the nation. Bismarck’s theory is, that the Pope is 
only a priest, and though chief priest of the Roman 
Catholic church, is entitled to no greater degree of re- 
spect than that which belongs by custom to any man 
holding an ecclesiastical position as influential and 
honorable. 

Hon, Ezra Cornell is dead. 


The total cost of the Mont Cenis tunnel, is 65,000,000 
francs, 


The Bankers of Madrid have advanced 15,000,000 
reals to the government for military purposes, 


England has recognized the Centennial exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and will appoint a commissioner. 


The number of immigrants from Europe to New York 
from January to December 1874, numbers nearly 146,000 
showing a heavy decrease 

There are 9,000,000 horses in the United States, 
3,063,000 in France, 3,100,000 in Austria, 2,666,200 in 
England, 2,500,000 in Germany, 

British observers in India, took over 100 photographs 
It will be some time before the 


results of all the observations will be known. 


of the transit of Venus. 


The French government has decreed that no army 
officer can marry unless the bride has a dowry of 25,000 
francs ; it was formerly 10,000. 


England has formally and finally declined to take part 
in the International Law Conference, which Russia pro- 
posed to re-open at St. Petersburg. 


From 60,000 to 80,000 Christmas trees will be shipped 
from Catskill, to the New York market this season. 


A party of seven hundred negroes recently attacked 
Vicksburg, for the purpose of reinstating sheriff Crosby. 
killed and 


They were repulsed, losing twenty-five 


wounded, and forty prisoners. 

Great destitution exists in some parts of Kansas and 
Nebraska ; a special appeal to the citizens of New York 
has been made for aid. Railroads carry goods for the 
sufferers free. 

Seth Green announces that he has received 500,000 
California Salmon spawn, and has hatched 250,000 of 
them. Any person in this State can have from 5,000 to 
50,000 by applying to him at Caledonia. 

Professor Beard of New York, has sued the New 
He 
claims that the article published about his examina- 
tion of 


Haven /’alladium, for defamation of character. 


Brown, the mind-reader, was libelous, and has 
seriously interfered with his business. The damages 
are put at $50,000. 

A strike among the puddlers of Pittsburgh, caused 
the closing of all the furnaces and rolling-mills, throw- 
ing from 30,000 to 40,000 men out of employment, and 
stopping the distribution of $1,000,000 a week in wages. 
The strike was caused by a small reduction of wages. 

Che other day a drove of one thousand turkeys 
passed through Barre, Vermont, driven like so many 
sheep. When night came, all would leave the road and 
take to the fences, and their drivers had to wait till 
morning before they could get them further. 


The telegraph cable between Europe and Brazil was 
finally completed and opened on the 23d of June, 1874, 
and is working well. The line cables are 3,213 miles in 
length, and extend from Lisbon, Portugal, to St. Vincent 
in the Madeira Islands, 1,260 miles thence to Pernam- 
buco, Brazil 1,953 miles. 

The New York Legislature has passed a law requiring 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen, to at- 
tend school, at least 14 weeks in every year. The pa- 
rents and employers of children who do not give the re- 
quired school-attendance, are liable to heavy fines. We 
hope that the school trustees who are to see that this 
law is complied with, will call regularly at the factories. 
It goes into operation on the first of Jan., 1875. 

The tunnel between New York, and Jersey City, has 
been commenced. It is located near the river shore, at 
the foot of 15th street, Jersey City. From there it will 
run under the Hudson to or near the foot of Canal-st. 
New York, thence up Canal-st. to connect with the 
Broadway, Underground Railway. The greatest depth 
of water over the tunnel, will be about too feet. The 
total length nearly 6,000 feet. 


The highest waters on the earth, lie in the mount- 
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r 
ains of Belvar, between Turkistan and the far 
western limits of the empire of China, in the pure 
waters of the Lake of Ser-i-kol, fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea. If this lake were ina colder 
part of the world it would be but a mass of ice, for 
it is nearly as high as Mt. Blanc. The lowest wa- 
ter of the earth, is the Dead Sea, situated in the 
southern part of Palestine, near the Syrian desert. 
Lying as it does at the bottom of a bowl tormed by 
the rapid descént of the surrounding hills, the dark 
and vaporous waters repose, thirteen hundred feet 
below the Mediterranean Sea. 


An Irish woman sent her husbind with three 
pounds ($15.00) to a fair to buy a cow. He made 
the purchase and in due time appeared at his house 
with the animal—a black cow. When the good 
woman saw her she was quite displeased and asked, 
“ And where did you get that ugly black baste.” 

“At the fair.” 

“And shure she must be a Protestant cow, and 
I will try the howly wather upon her.” 

On the shelf was a bottle of holy water and a 
bottle of vitriol. This she took by mistake and 
sprinkled it over the cow; who, when it began to 
burn, kicked up her heels and ran away. 

When the woman saw the smoke and the effect 
upon the cow, she exclaimed. 

“By the howly Moses, she was a Protestant 
cow!” 


OBITUARY. 


Ancora, New Fersey, Dec. 9, 1874. 

F. H. Noyes : 

DEAR Sik :—If in any future edition of “ Ameri- 
can Socialisms ” you should see fit to mention the 
“Spiritual Coéperative Co.,” say it was organized 
at New Haven, Conn., Jan. 1st, 1874, moved to 
Ancora New Jersey, in May 1874, and disbanded 
by mutual agreement October Ist, 1874. 

Yours truly, GEORGE T. CALDWEL. 


NOTICE 7O SUBSCRIBERS. 


CCORDING to a custom we have followed 

for several years, we hereby give notice to all 

our subscribers that those wishing the CIRCULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1875, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 


The new Postal law requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CIRCULAR after January Ist. This 
will increase the expenses to us unless our subscri- 
bers send with their subscriptions some small 
amounts to meet it. Undoubtedly every one will 
be able and willing to do this. 


Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR freely, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from needless 
expense which might otherwise be caused by send- 
ing the paper to those who no longer desire it. 


The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive fron our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


Fohn Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 
with the above title is now 


Home-Ta.ks, dy 


in preparation and 
will be published the early part of next year. 


| 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sais by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 
PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 
Address, {F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, 





{T] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facture) Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, [M] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition :» mect the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford. Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price bound in cloth, $1.50 


215 pp. 8vo. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” ‘* Spirit 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


By John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Viale Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuspNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No, 2, East and Noith Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11. Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail - ost-paid, on receipt of 
prier 








